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Early in Ms career Westinghouse had an encounter with
a certain law of nature which may have had something to
do with the hardihood of his usual attitude toward those
laws. In 1878-1879, the Galton-Westinghouse Brake Tests
were carried out in England. They are famous, and have
profoundly affected the air-brake art. They are described
at some length elsewhere in this book. One important dis-
covery made by Westinghouse and Captain (later, Sir
Douglas) Galton was that, under the conditions of their ex-
periments, the coefficient of friction rises as the relative
speed of motion of two surfaces in contact falls. But in
1781, Coulomb laid down certain laws of friction which were
confirmed by Morin in 1830-1834, and became laws of
nature. One of these laws is that "friction is independent
of the velocity with which the surfaces slide one upon the
other." The Galton-Westinghouse tests showed that fric-
tion varies inversely as the velocity. They were fully and
admirably described in three papers read before the Institu-
tion of Mechanical Engineers (British) in 1878 and 1879.
Nevertheless, recent text-books on physics say that "fric-
tion seems independent of velocity," and that "friction is
independent of the rate of motion." The truth seems to be
that the Morin "law" still holds for the range of his ex-
perimentation and that the Galton-Westinghouse "law"
holds for the pressures and speeds of their experiments,
and that the custodians of the laws of nature should use
due diligence.

Finally, while we may feel sure that Westinghouse would
not have been hampered by awe of formulse or respect for
authority, the question with which we started, as to the
relation of education to greatness, in his case, remains open
as an interesting topic for debate.

In reviewing Mr. Leupp's "Biography of Westinghouse/'
one of the great engineering journals of England said: